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The ardent pursuit or large possession of wealth, 
luxury and other world attainments and enjoy- 
ments, injurious to the spiritual interests of in- | 
dividuals and of the Church. 

} 


But little regard is paid by Christians gene- 
rally to the express comm: and of Christ: “ Lay 
not up for yourselves treasures on earth —but | , 
lay up for yourselves treasures in heaven,—for | 
where your treasure is there will your heart be 
also.” Many are the exhortations and warnings 
of a similar nature recorded in the New Testa- 
ment, teaching us that the eager purgnit and | 
large accumulation even of the lawful things of 
this world, as wealth, honor, learning, friendship, 
business or pleasure, have a powerful tendency 
to absorb the mind and affections, to alienate 
them from God, to fix them on the world and 
its transitory objects. Thus all these become | 
rivals to Christ in the soul, and the earnest de- 
sire of them, or, to use one word of comprehe n-| 
sive import, “ covetousness is (in fact) idolatry,” 
—the setting up and worship of the creature 
instead of the Creator. 


The danger of this idolatry is not al 
confined to the most affluent or the most learned; 
though with them it is often imminent. It ex- 
tends to all who pursue with intensity any of | 
those objects, however limited may be the amount 
already attained. He who deals in a small way, 
and counts by dozens or scores, may be as de voted | 
to his purpose, as full of penuriousness, and as | 
proud of success, as the extensive merchant or 
banker, who reckons by thousands or tens of 
thousands. He may be even a greater slave to 
mammon, and more inflated with conceit. The 
same remark may apply to the yeoman of moder- 
ate means and the affluent, distinguishe d noble- 
ran; to the man of slender literary attainments 
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and the cshalne of profound sition It is 
not only, perhaps not so much, the amount at- 
tained, but the eagerness of aspiration and the 
pride of self- gratulation that are injurious, be the 
possession large or small. 


—w 


Where one soul is 
ruined by great wealth or learning, is there not 
much reason to fear that a hundred, who never 
acquire either of these, do yet become victims 
to the world, through their keen devotedness to 
the pursuit, making to themselves false gods, 
other objects of love and veneration, and bowing 
down and serving them? Yet how many excuses 
does each make, and how often do we see the 
mote in our brother’s eye, without being sensi- 
ble of the beam that is in our own! Aurt 
sacra fames,”” has long been a poetical theme of 


| satirical reprobation, but the subject requires to 


be viewed more seriously by the Christian, and 
to be brought home closely to the conscience of 
each, with the secret but deep inquiry, “ Lord, 


| is it 1?” 


Were we but sufficiently alive to the great 
truth, that we are but “stewards of the manifold 
grace of God,”’ whether spiritual or temporal, — 
stewards for him and for the community, every 


| me smber of which we are commanded to love as 


ourselves, and that for the right fulfilment of 
this stewardship each will be called to account 
and judged accordingly: then surely the gifts 
themselves would engage less of our attention 
than the bountiful Giver, and their faithful occu- 


} pation; while in this we should derive a refined 
I 


and a generous satisfaction, attended with a hum- 


| bling sense of our very imperfect administration, 


and an increasing desire to fulfil the command, 
“ Oceupy till I come.” 


Though this subject is somewhat beside the 


| Spec vial object of the present treatise, yet ¢andor 
; and consiste ney seemed to require, that ambition, 


wealth and luxury i in the Church at large, should 
have a passing notice of reprehension, as well as 
in the ministry. Experience shows that if the 
| people i in general are wealthy, they will not long 
be satisfied with the ministry of the poor and 
humble of this world; if they are highly edu- 
cated and polished, they will be much disposed 
to reject the ministrations of the simple-hearted 
and the unlearned. What the people are, the 
ministry will be; and what the ministers are, the 
people will be, according fo the ancient saying, 
‘Like people, like priest.” The Christian’s 
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path for all classes is, however, through the 
strait gate and the narrow way; it is a path of 
self-denial and of the cross, and is in direct oppo- 
sition to self-indulgence and worldly gratification. 
Where wealth abounds, self-indulgence is, gene- 
rally speaking, the natural and almost inevitable 
consequence. Tie it down and limit its out- 
breaks as best we may, it will defy our efforts of 
restraint, either in ourselves or in our families. 
Where the means of worldly gratification exist 
in excess, the end to which they naturally lead 
is seldom very remote, although we may attempt 
to counteract the influence. Moderation is gene 
rally the line of safety, happiness and usefulness 
Much are those ministers of all dencminations 
entitled to our sympathy and commendation, who 
uphold the truth unflinchingly, and without re 
spect of persons; looking with a single eye to 
their Divine Master, and remembering the lan- 
guage of one formerly, that if he sought to 
please men, he should not be the servant of 
Christ. 

The Reformation, which released the minds 
and even the estates of men from oppression, and 
applied a greater stimulus to human thought 
and energy, gave also additional security to pri- 
vate property: and from these and other causes 
the commercial pursuits of the world took a start, 
producing large accumulations of wealth, and 
assimilating many Christian professors to the 
world and its spirit. 

Can a single church be found, which, if we 
would judge ¢ candidly and impartially, is faultless 
in this matter? Do not the spirit of the world, 
its blandishments and its influences, too often 
usurp the place of higher and holier motives, 
first creeping in almost ; imperceptibly, now gain- 
ing ground on one side, and then intrenching 
themselves on the other, till even the most holy 
places are not clear from the pollution, or free 
from the desolating consequences? In how many 
modes, and under how many forms, does Anti- 
christ show himself, like the more palpable objects 
of the idolatry of the ancient world, still “« opposing 
and exalting himself above all that is called God, 
or that is worshipped, so that he as God sitteth in | 
the temple of God?”” Men of business, devoted 
to the world but possessing good moral reputation, 


, 


make themselves useful to the churches by their | 


contributions in money, and by personal exertion 
or countenance. Hence they often obtain a con- 
sideration and place in religious denominations, 
which tend to lower these in their spiritual cha- 
racter, and to introduce into them a worldly 
and an injurious distinction between high and 
low, rich and poor. The business spirit invades 
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may be coldly acknowledged i in words. The spirit 
of Christianity and the example of the apostolic 
age, demand from every church more full con- 
sideration of the spiritual rights and equal reli- 
gious position of its humbler membe rs, as well 
as a generous provision for their necessities and 
comforts. What church is wholly unconvicted 
by the close rebuke of the Apostle James? “ My 
brethren, have not the faith of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, the Lord of Glory, with respect of per- 
sons. For if there come unto your assembly a 
man with a gold ring, in goodly ap yparel, and 
there come in also a poor man in vile raiment, 
and ye have respect unto him that weareth the 
gay clothing, and say unto him, sit thou here in a 
good place, and say to the poor, stand thou there, 
or sit here under my footstool, are ye not partial 
in yourselves, and judges of evil thoughts 7’ 

If our learning, or possessions, or enjoyments, 
are chiefly of this world; and if these are : 
more weight in our practical regard than he: 
venly treasure—than the love of God and his 
truth,—we are beyond doubt in a state of dark- 
ness and great danger. If the attractions of the 
present scene have a stronger hold upon our 
minds than those of heaven, and if they con- 
tinue to do so, whither, alas, {will they conduct 
us in the end? How can we escape certain de- 
struction, unless, through more entire submission 
to the convictions and workings of Divine love and 
grace, we prefer and embrace those things which 
are most excellent? If the love of the world, in 
whatever guise, usurp the first place in the thoughts 
and affections, we are equally guilty of idolatry 
and obnoxious to its punishment with the less 
enlightened ancient or modern heathen. 

Yet We must not run into an opposite ex- 
treme, and profess with the ascetics to despise the 
things of this life,—those temporal benefits and 
blessings bestowed by a bountiful Giver,—or even 
with some religious but inconsiderate persons 
speak lightly of them, as unworthy of our notice 
and attention. They are to be thankfully ac- 
cepted, rightly applied and temperately used in 
their proper places; not to be abused on the one 
hand in wastefulness or pride, to our destruction, 
nor excessively pursued and accumulated on the 
other, to a destruction less apparent, but not less 
sure. Learning, riches, honor, business and 
recreation are unquestionably good and eminently 
useful when kept in subserviency, and lawfully 


| applied to the honor of their great Giver, and to 


the benefit of those around us; but if they ob- 


| tain the first place in our hearts, to the exclusion 


of the holiest and highest object, they bring 
with them carnal security, blindness and death 


such churches, pecuniary matters occupy their | as to the interests of eternity. 


great care, and money asserts a powerful but 
dete sriorating influence. 

The brotherhood of believers and their equality 
in the sight of God without distinction of out- 
ward circumstances, are sentiments too little 
cherished by Christians in practice, however they 


Although the eager pursuit of knowledge is 
here included with that of other worldly gratifica- 
tions, yet it is by no means designed to put them 

a level, or to estimate them as of similar cha- 
acter and equal value; the one being the cultiva- 
tion and enjoyment of the intellectual, the other 
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more connected with the corporal and sensual 
faculties ; the one more noble and restricted to 
reasonable beings, the other more resembling the 
pursuits of the lower creation; the one a more 
direct provision for the mind, the other for the 
body. Inasmuch as the mind exceeds the body, 
so do the powers, objects and enjoyments of the 
one rise superior to those of the other, though 
intimately allied, and in this world mutually de- 
pendent. The general diffusion of knowledge is 
an honorable characteristic of the present age; 
and learning is truly said to be the handmaid of 
religion ; but if the handmaid usurp the place of 
the mistress, she is wont to rule with a short- 
sighted view and a destructive hand. “The 
Spirit and the understanding’ must go together, 
and the spirit must ever be the foremost. The 
highest and noblest exercise of the mental powers 
is not merely within the range of human litera- 
ture and science, but, subdued and chastened 
by the Holy Spirit, in a much more exalted 
sphere; in the knowledge, fear and love of our 
Father in Heaven, our Redeemer and Sanctifier; 
in the contemplation of the immortal nature of 
man, of his fallen condition, and of his un- 
speakable privileges through redeeming ‘race 
in the gospel of life and salvation; in a daily 
estimate of the blessings enjoyed, and the duties 
owed to all around us; and thus through faith | 
and obedience, in serious preparation for the ap- | 
proaching state of eternal and spiritual existence. 

There is the pride of intellect and learning, as | 
well as that of worldly honor and wealth ; the | 
scorn of the former toward the unlettered and | 
ignorant, as well as the disdain of the latter | 
toward the poor and humble. The natural re- 
pugnance and hostility to simple faith and con- | 
trition of heart may exist equally in the learned 
and in the opulent, in the confident reasoner and | 
in the luxurious millionaire; nay, perhaps, even | 
more largely in the former than in the latter. 
The amassing of both is declared, by our Lord 
and his apostles, to make it hard for such as trust 
in them, to receive the things of God and to| 
enter His kingdom. 

The sacred historians have emphatically re- 
marked that Christ “ preached the gospel to the 
poor,”’ and that ‘‘ the common people heard him 
gladly ;’’ whilethe rich, the full and the learned for 
the most part rejected and despised him. And is | 
it not too often so in the present day with respect 
to the teachings of his Holy Spirit and the de- 
vout acceptance of religious truth? Has not 
poverty of spirit more affinity to external poverty 
than to temporal grandeur? and are not afflic- 
tions and humiliations well adapted and even 
necessary, to convince us that “here we have no 
continuing city,’’ and to impel us to seek one 
that is to come? To many of us as well as to the 
ancient church of Laodicea, may it not be truly 
said, ‘‘ Thou sayest, I am rich and increased with 
goods and have need of nothing; and knowest 
not that thou art wretched and miserable, and 
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poor, and blind, and naked?”” Weare too liable 
to forget our fallen and entirely dependent con- 
dition. Right reformations generally take the 
first hold among the humbler classes. The 
thirsty minds of these are often the most open 
and candid to receive, inquire and consider; 
while the full soul loathes even the honey-comb, 
questions and resists. Yet the remark must be 
repeated, that it is the eagerness of pursuit, the 
absorption of the thoughts and affections, the 
complacency of self, in whatever class they are 
found, which do the mischief, which harness the 
mind to this world, and weaken its hold on hea- 
venly and eternal things.—John Allen’s State 
Churches. 


ORIENTAL ACQUAINTANCE ; OR, LETTERS FROM 
SYRIA. 
[Continued from page 99.]} 
Syrian Manners and Conversation.—The 
Syrians seemed to me an eminently social people, 


| inquisitive, gay, good-natured, and, on the whole, 


amiable. Their faults are a large spice of envy, 
a plentiful peppering of lies, vanity, lack of 
moral courage, and a particular susceptibility to 
ridicule. They enjoy a long, late sitting with a 
party of friends, when the time is spent in cof- 
fee, conversation, and a reciprocity of nargilehs, 
compliments, and stories. They abound in 


| graceful gestures, are quick in repartee, delight 


in argument, and have a ready flow of talk. 
Their subjects of conversation are the crops, 
money-making, sectarian quarrels, polities, lite- 
rature and scandal. They make large use of in- 
numerable current proverbs and quotations from 
favorite old poets. The women among our visit- 
ors always began with a salutatory exordium of 
compliments, followed up fast with gossip and 
household matters, and closed with another 
shower of compliments, like the shaking of a 
fruitful apple-tree. Abu Mekhiel talked litera- 
ture occasionally, and used to get into fragrant 
brown studies over his pipe and the Arabic 
books in the Hakeem’s library. In general, the 
men were remarkably courteous and self-possess- 
ed in their manners, and not seldom polished 
and even elegant. They are singularly forbear- 
ing towards a foreigner’s mistakes in their lan- 
guage, and they greeted some initiatory steps of 
mine in it with extremely undeserved applause. 
The very women and children, though of course 
less accustomed to strangers, showed this same 
command over their features. The boys in the 
mission schools would sit, without a smile on 
their small faces, listening to some new-fledged 
missionary who, for the first time, perhaps, was 
lifting up his bill, and trying to chirrup in 
Arabic. He might commit blunders enough to 
make a comedy, he might talk a lingo which no 
human being understood but himself, without 
extracting a grin from their infantine gravity and 
self-possession. 
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This singular forbearance is not extended 
alone to verbal misfortunes. I remember once 
making a spectacle of myself in a bodily way, 
without exciting the most modest merriment 
among the oriental bystanders. I had spent the 
night in one of the loftiest and least-visited 
hamlets of the mountain, and was about to scale 
the back of my mule in presence of a crowd of 
curious villagers. Nowa Syrian saddle isa broad, 
flat affair, extending, like an unstable table-land, 
from the animal’s shoulders to his tail, utterly 
destitute of pommel, or any similar contrivance, 
to aid a mounter or steady a rider. Resolved to 
cive the natives an exaggerated idea of American 
agility, I made a grand jump, with the intention 
of seating myself without the he Ip of the stirrups. 
But I jumped a fraction too far, and overshot the 
mark, coming down on the other side, like a di- 
ver, with my hands and nose in the dust, and my 
feet in the saddle. The mule stood perfectly still, 
not caring a shake of his ears for my evolutions; | 
and there I remained a moment, while my coat- 


cifully from the ridicule of mankind. 
a general grunt of sympathy from the spectators ; 

they rushed forward, and helpe 1 me back to my 
natural uprightness, with as much tenderness as 
if I had becn the sole offspring of every one of 
them. 
faces, ranging from first to second childhood; and 
only when I set the ex cample of laughing, did 
they reply by a temperate, well-bred smile; nor 
did even that seem to arise from anything more 
than a polite sympathy with my amusement. 


This instinct of courtesy, together with a poetic 


love of figures and hyperbole, has produced a 
language of conversation absolutely ponderous 
with salutations and compliments. 
linguistic friend, the Hakeem, to give me a sam- 


following dialogue, translated from the honeyed 
lips of some children of the Kast. 
are supposed to be ac juaintances, meeting by 
hazard, and exchanging the ordinary chit-c chat of 
the country. They are called Zeid and Omr, 
citizens most probably of Beirut. They put their 
right hands to their breasts, and take their pipes 
from their lips as they speak. 

Zeid. May God bless your morning. 

Omr. May he bless yours also. 

Zeid. What is your condition to-day ? 

Omr. God give you peace. How are you? 

Zeid. God prolong your life. Iam we il, by 
your favor. 

Omr. By the favor of God. 

Zeid. Are the cherished sons well ? 

Omr. They kiss your hands. Your sons are 
well ? 

Zeid. 

Omr. 

Zeid. 


They inquire for your pleasure. 
What news to-day ? 

You are better informed. 
have heard something. 


You must 


Omr. God knows. News has reached me 


Not a smirk could I discover in all those | 


I asked my | 


The parties | 
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that dn Que of England sends her fleet to take 
possession of our country and drive out the Turks. 
The vessels are not yet arrived, but the Pasha is 
in great fear. 

Zeid. What has God wrought ! 

Omr. Heis all-powerful. 

Zeid. Do you go to the city to-day? 

Omr. If God wills [i. e., perhaps}. 
do you go? 

Zeid. When God wills {i. e., it is uncertain]. 

Like talkative people in general, the Arabs are 
good linguists, easily committing alien tongues 
to memory, and conquering the difficulties of 
their pronunciation. I imagine that one cause 
of this vernacular facility is the embarrassing na- 
ture of their own language, which is multitudi- 
nous in words, and has a particularly large and 
unpronounceable alphabet. Having once mas- 
tered this, they are up to anything of the sort, 
like the Poles, Russians, and Hungarians, who 
all learn foreign languages well by reason of 


When 


| having first performed the feat of learning Polish, 
skirts rolled over my head, as if to veil me mer- | 
There was | 


Russian, or Magyar. There are two English 
sounds, however, which perplex the Arabs; and 


| the *y are not by any means those which I should 
have fixed on as peculiarly difficult. 


I was called 
upon one morning by a young Beyrutee who had 
acquired a little English, and was anxious to put 
it out at interest on every possible occasion. 
Speaking of the plague, he ‘told me that, when- 
ever it prevailed in the city, people were careful 
not to touch any one in the street, and kept each 
other at a distance with sticks and with their 
bibes. 

“Their bibes? What are those ?”’ 
thinking that it might be some form 
disease. 

“ Why, you know ;—their bibes,” 


said I, 
of the 


he repeated, 


making a great effort of pronunciation. 
ple of Syrian talk, and he obliged me with the | 


“Yes, but I don’t understand; 
such word in English.” 
“OQ yes you have. 


we have no 


I mean their bibes to 


| smoke with.” 


“Ah, I comprehend. Yes; they poke one 
another off with their pipes, do they?” 

“* Yes, oh yes; they boke one another off with 
their bibes.’ 

The Syrian way of punishing a debtor, rough 
as it is, is far prefe rable to our old conte mptible 
idea of sending a man to prison, where he can- 
not work even to support his family. The pasha 
dragoons the defaulter into honesty by quartering 
upon him one or two, or more, sometimes twenty, 
of the Howaleyeh, or irregular cavalry. These 

eavaliers ride up to the door, and give them- 
selves the trouble of dismounting and walking 
in; after which they are delicately tended and 
fed until the money is forthcoming. They 
must have lodgings; they must have breakfast 
and dinner, and lunch; they would die with- 
out their pipes and coffee; their beasts must 
be cared for as themselves; all they want is to 
live; but that is a good deal out of the pocket 
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of the be hind. honda -d proprietor. ‘They are a 
pest to the women, who are obliged to keep 
themselves always veiled in their presence, no 
matter what urgent or delicate business is on | 
hand, no matter if the household fat is in the fire | 
ever so extensively. But all this time the | 
annoyed debtor is free; he can work, and he 
usually does so with a will. In fact, the system 
is an effective one, and I respectfully recommend 
it to the consideration of our legislators. 


[To be continued.]} 


THE GREAT HOUR-GLASS. 

What is eternity? This is a serious question, 
dear children; let us examine it. Dr. Johnson 
gives two meanings to this word :—1. ‘ Duration 
without beginning or end.” “ Duration with- 
out end.”’ A deaf and dumb boy, being asked 
the question—“ What is eternity?’ replied, 
‘The life-time of the Deity.” This was a very 
expressive for the word, according to the 
first of Dr. Johnson’s meanings, is only applica- 
ble to the existence of God. In a secondary or 
inferior sense, however, the word is applicable to 
the life of the human soul; an existence which, 
although it had a beginning, shall never have an 
end. But what a difficult idea to conceive is this 
—duration for ever—life without end! Every 
thine we see around us feels the hand of death, 
or knows a change. Our own bodies moulder 
into dust. All in the vegetable world, even the 
ancient yew and the hardy oak, die at last, and 
crumble into mould for the support of their suc- 
cessors. ‘The mineral kingdom owns the same 
law. The soft air and the trickling rain-drop 
destroy, in time, the most durable granite. Even 
iron itself, by the process of oxydization, or rust- 
ing, dissolves and disappears. How wonderful, 
then, that the soul of man should escape death ; 
should live on for ever, aye, for ages after the 
body hi is mouk le ‘red into a he ap of ashes! ‘For 
ever!’ ‘“ Everlastingly!” “To all eternity!” 
How difficult to comprehend! Indeed, it seems 
as if the human mind could never grasp the 
thought. The wisdom of the ancients repre- 
sented eternity by a circle, or by a serpent with 
its tail in its mouth. But how imperfect is this 
image! In living through eternity, we do not 
travel in a circle, like a horse in a mill, but on— 
right on, without ever going twice over the same 
ground. 


answer ; 


An hour sometimes seems long, especially when 
we are anxious, or in pain. <A day of 
is much longer. Great events are 
aday. Then, a year is made of 
you think it a ve ry long time 
to another. The life of man, 
Scripture, is threescore years and ten; 
human life, on an average, reaches this 
for vast multitudes die when they 
only means that 70 years 


24 hours 

often over in 
365 days, and 
birth-day 


according to Holy | 


from one 


not that | 
extent : | 
young: it 
be considered - 


are 
may 


| rowed the cheeks in such a manner. 
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the lifetime of a man of ordinary strength. A 
child, looking upon a venerable man, is naturally 
impressed with the length of that life which has 
silvered the head, and bowed the form, and fur- 
But time, 
once passed, is viewed in a very different light ; 
and probably the ~ man is ready, with the 
patriarch Jacob, to look back upon his days 
as “‘ few and evil,” or to say, with Moses, “ We 
spend our years asa tale that is told;’ their 
strength “is soon cut off, and we fly away.’ 
Having, as we hope, succeeded in forming 
some sort of an estimate of the duration of human 
life, let us try if we can grasp some faint idea of 
eternity. Im: agine yourselves upon a broad sea- 
beach, extending along the coast for many miles 
in both directions, and covered deep with fine 
white sand. Take up a portion, and examine it. 
See how small is each grain; some thousands of 
them, perhaps, on the palm of your hand. Fancy 
little bird, with a tiny little bill, coming and 
picking up one of those tiny little grains, and 
flying away with it. Perhaps the bird drops it 
into the sea, perhaps into some wood; but never 
mind, it is gone. The beach has one grain less 
sand upon it; but you never miss it for all that. 
At the end of 70 years, comes another little 
bird, and carries off another little grain. Sup- 
pose this process to have been going on ever 
since the time of our great ancestor Adam. That 
would have been (as is computed) about 6,000 
years ; and if one grain had been removed every 
70 years, and all the rest had remained just as 
they were, there would have been 86 grains less, 
and yet all these would never have been missed 
amongst the thousands of millions that lay there 
still. But if the same thing went on, and if the 
world lasted long enough, there would be an end 
of the sand day. Yet there would be 
no end of eternity. Although more lifetimes 
would have passed away than any human being 
could count, if he were even allowed a hundred 
thousand years to do it in, still eternity would 
seem no less; the future would yet be unlimited ; 
immeas urably more time would be to come than 
had passed away. Multiply the calculation as 
you will, the same wonderful result must follow. 
The earth, you know, is round, like an orange. 
It is so immense, that if it were possible to make 
a railway tunnel through the centre to the 
antipodes (or the people who live exactly oppo- 
site to us on the other side,) we should have to 
travel through it 8,000 miles without seeing day- 
light. Supposing that this prodigious globe, 
called the earth, were entirely composed of sand, 
and that a little bird came once in every 70 
years, and carried away a grain to build another 
world with; sup posing this process to continue 
until the last grain had disappeared, and the 
mighty world had vanished into thin air, still 
eternity would seem to have only just commenced 
—there would be no conceivable diminution or 
lessening of it at all. “A mighty hour-glass 


some 
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this !’”’ you may well exclaim ; but i it is shone ther 
insufficient to measure eternity.* 

This brings us to a very important considera- 
tion. Weare all placed in this world that we 
may get ready for a better. 
prepare for eternity. But two ways are set be- 
fore us. We may either, like Patience, in 
Pilgrim’s Progress, restrain our desires in this 
life, and wait for our good things till we have 
passed on to a better; or, like Passion, 
ehoose our good things now, and our evil things 
afterwards. But what madness it would be to 
barter an eternity of joy for the little handful of 
pleasure which this life affords! And, after all, 
the Christian is the happiest even in time, for he 
enjoys the favor of God, without which the rich- 
est are but miserable. ‘Godliness is profitable 


Life is given us to 


we may 


unto all things, having the promise of the life | 


that now is, and of that which is to come.’’ 
But what are we to do that we may obtain 


found at God’s right hand? 
theanswer. ‘‘ Believe in the Lord Jesus Christ, 
and thou shalt be saved.’”’ Butif we truly believe 
in Christ, we shall also obey him. Suppose we 


were in a vessel gliding down a smooth river, | 
admiring the beautiful trees and other objects on | 
A bark puts off from the shore, and | 


its banks. 
a friendly voice apprises 
river is indeed beautiful; but there isa Niagara 
lower down. It may heir you along for a few 
miles in safety ; 
cipice of 140 feet into a boiling caldron of de- 
struction. Take this rope, and I will conduct 
you into another channel, which will bear you 
to your pert in peace and safety.’”’ Now, if we 
really believed that friendly voice, could we do 
otherwise than obey it? Should we 


us of danger. “The 


but it will whirl you over a pre- 


a thankful heart? Human life is that river of 
many channels, and Jesus is the pilot who would 


conduct us to a port of safety. May we, one and 


all, be of that blessed number who accept the | 


offers of redeeming love held out to us in the 
gospel.—New Castle Olive Leaf. 


REMARKABLE MEMORY OF A SLAVE-GIRL 


On the plantation of James Watson, near Port 


Gibson, Mississippi, may be witnessed an exhibi- 
tion of memory that is truly remarkable. An 


African girl, about fourteen years of age, answers | 


to the name of ‘ Watson’s Note-Book.’ It is the 
custom of Watson to give rewards for over-work, 
and during the cotton picking season the amount 
each hand picks is weighed twice per day—noon 
and night. 
listens to the number of pounds announced to 
each hand, and at night the result is reported 
with the utmost accuracy. Her correctness is 
repeatedly put to the test by Watson and others, 


* See Addison’s Evidences, se 


ction 10. 
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eternal life, with all the blessedness that is to be | 
The Bible gives us | ™ = pt 
| viduals ; and if these be added to those which have 


| ye ars, ) 2.573 3, in 1844, 


\ not seize | 
eagerly the rope, and follow our new pilot with | 


| horrors ; > 


| we in this country drink tea and coffee,” 


| death, 


This girl stands by the overseer and | 
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| who keep memorandums during the weighing, 


and a day or two afterwards she is catechized and 
her memory found perfect. Mr. Watson works 
from sixty to seventy hands. What system of 
association this girl has to remember abstract 
numbers she is unable to tell. 


From the Prohibitionist. 
INTEMPERANCE IN 
ING COUNTRIES. 
By Epwarp C. 


AND WINE-PRODUC- 
DELAVAN. 
The increase 


of crime in France, is, propor- 
tionally, six 


greater than the increase of 
population, as appears from well authenticated 
returns. 

From the year 1826 to 1848, the increase of 
population was only at the rate of seven per cent., 
while the increase of the 
per cent. 

This record, fearfully large as it is, contains only 
those crimes which have bees proved upon indi- 


times 


various crimes was forty- 


never come light, or which have not been 
successfully inve stigated, the per centage must be 
swelled to an almost ineredible decree. 

The statistics of France, in suicides, show an 
alarming increase in this kind of amusement so 
peculiar to that country. 

From 1820 to 1830 (ten years) the number of 
suicides were 1,765; oes i841 to 1843, (three 
(one year,) 2,900 ! 

It has been freque nntly asserted, and, we be- 
lieve, truly, that “ the use af wine 78 as common 
in France, as the use of tea and coffee is here.’’ 

A distinguished banker and philanthropist, of 
Paris, (Mr. Lutteroth) furnished to the writer of 
this while in that city, the government returns 
of the quantity of wine and distilled spirit drank 
within the walls, ina single year. Within the 
barriers there is an excise; without, none. 

The returns give a consumption of about 130 
bottles of wine, (nearly a quart each,) and six of 
ardent spirits, to every inhabitant of the city. 
Outside the walls, wine is drunk without excise, 
and there can drunkenness in all its 
and it was to these localities that Louis 
Philip ype directéd my attention, as furnishing a 
fearful illustration of the drunkenness of France. 


If the inhabitants of Paris drink wine 


be seen 


. 
) as has 
been affirmed, and doubtless truly, the statistics 
of Mr. Lutteroth the banker will not appear ex- 


aggerated, nor will it seem at all singular, that 


the great physician, Broussais, found most of the 
stomachs of adults, which he dissected after 
‘in a state of disease.”’ 

Louis Philippe, while the writer was in Paris, 


| expressed to him his conviction that total absti- 


nence was the only true temperance, and that 
the drunkenness of France was on wine. His 
son repeated the same fact, and added that . 
would be a blessing to France could all the grap* 


e 
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vines she de stroyed , except so far as their product s 
may be used for food. 

The fearful increase of crime in France, may 
reasonably be traced to the increased consumption 
of strong drink—i/ not adulterated, an exception 
to a general rule. 

Dr. Baird, who travelled extensively in France, 
and was a close observer, states that “ pure wine 
could only be found at the vineys ards ;’ ’ and that 
‘adulteration was all but universal !’ 

How far the increase of crime is owing to 
the increased virulence given to the intoxicating 
liquors through the agency of other poisons, than 
the original poison, alcohol, (always found in in- 
toxicating wine,) is a question which every one, 
after ascertaining the facts in the 
for himself. 

Inasmuch as pure wine can only be had at a 
certain high price—and as imitations, as to sight, 
smell and taste, are now so perfect that few can | 
distinguish the pure from the impure—and as 
the impure costs only from one-eighth to one- 
quarter the value of pure, all can judge how 
barren the chance is of any one getting a drop of 
jure wine. 

R. M. Hartly, Esq., of New York, several 
years since, at much cost of time and labor, com- | 
piled from authentic documents the quantitie s of 
strong drink annually consumed by various na- | 
tions, showing the following result : 

France, 1,053.7 797,854 gallons of 


case, can settle 





all kinds, 


average to each person 42} gallons a year; equal 


to th rallons of naked alcohol to each! The}! 
consumption of naked alcohol to each person in | 
Sweden, was found to be 3} gallons; in Prussia | 
1 1-16 gallons; in the United States 14 gallons. 

We have long believed France to be one of the 
most intemperate countries on the face of the! 
earth, and the stattstics prove it. 

A great injury is done to the cause of temper- 
ance (unintentionally, doubtless, ) in this country, | 
by American trave Jers who pass rapidly through 
the wine countries, visit the capitals of the 
various nations, frequent the splendid squares 
and streets, and then return home and report 
“no drunkenness in wine countries.” They do | 
not look for it—do not go where it is to be seen. 
The writer, while on a foreign tour some years 
ago, did look for it, and found it too, with all its | 
attendant horrors; and he found its effects. also, 
stamped with its dark blight every where as here : 
C rime, pove rty and = ase, its sure compan Lions. 
The Duke of Orleans, General in Chief of the 


| 
Italians abstain from the use of wine; 
| the most eminent of the medical men are notori- 


| influence of wine, 
|to the grape, and how far it is augmented and 





Armies of France, told him the ration to each 
soldier was a bottle of wine a day—the use of that 
bottle only stimulated the appe tite for more, and 
their small pay was usually squandered to pur- 
chase it; and that want of subordination in the 
army could be traced to the wine; and most of 
the crime and poverty in the country, especially in 
the wine districts, to the same cause. 

J. Fennimore Cooper says : 

‘I came to Europe under the impression that 


there was more drunkenness among us than in 
any other country, England, perhaps, excepted. 
A residence of six months in Paris, changed 
my views entirely. I have taken unbelievers 
with me into the streets, and have never failed to 
convince them of their mistake in the course of 
an hour. * * * Qn one occasion a party 
of four went out with this object; we passed- 
thirteen drunken men within a walk of an hour 
—many of them were so far gone as to be totally 
unable towalk. I once saw three men wallowing 
in the gutter before my window, a degree of 
beastly degradation I never witnessed in any 
other country. * * * In passing between 
Paris and London, I have been more struck by 
drunkenness in the streets of the former than in 
those of the latter.’’ 

Says Horatio Greenough, that eminent Ameri- 
can sculptor, ina letter from Florence, Italy, so 
long ago as 1839, te the writer of this article : 

““Many of the more thinking and prudent 
several of 


ously opposed to its use, and declare it a poison. 
When I assure you that one-fifth, and sometimes 
one-fourth, of the earnings of the laborers are 
expended in wine, you may form some idea as to 
its probe able influence on their thrift and health. 
© * How far the distinctive and poisonous 
as here used, is to be ascribed 


aggravated by poisonous adulterations, it would be 
difficult to say; for although the pure juice of 
the grape can be furnished at about one cent a 


| bottle, you, who have studied the matter, know 


very well, the retailers choose to gain a fraction 


| of profit by the addition of water and drugs, that 


will maintain the color, body, bouquet and intoxi- 
cating properties it originally possessed.” 

Lord Acton (since Cardinal) while Supreme 
Judge of Rome, assured me, while I was in that 
city, that “all or nearly all the crime in Rome 
originated in the use of wine.”’ He directed me 
to that part of Rome, which would well com- 
pare with the Five Points in New York. 

I visited that district, and there I saw 
men, women and children, sitting in rows, 
swilling away at wine, (making up in quantity 
what was wanting in strength), and such was the 
character of the inmates of those dens of de- 
bauchery, that my guide urge 1d my immediate de- 
parture as I value .d life. « And to-morrow,’ said 
Lord Acton to me, “1: shall be obliged to condemn 
to death a man who went direct from one of these 
dens to his home, where, under the influence of 
wine, he butchered his mother and his wife. And 
this man, when not under this malign influence, 
was a kind-hearted son, husband, and father.” 

The evils of intemperance are now universally 
acknowledged to be so vast and overshadowing, 
that even our former op posers are seeking out a 
remedy—and that remedy, in the manufacture and 
importation of pure intoxicating drinks. It is now 
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too oleh to waste a moment on nthe iene asa remedy. 

It is out of the question to decide which is or 
which is not pure—all the chemists in the world 
could not give a correct analysis in one year of 


lishment, that could be named. The only reason 
why even pure intoxicating liquor is drunk, is for 
the poison in it—the poison, alcohol—we do not 
want this poison, as a beverage, in any shape. 

Ohio is striving for the bad eminence of be- 
coming a wine-producing State. If she succeeds, 
it will be a curse to that State, and through her 
to the nation. 

The only safety for us is in prohibition of the 
traffic of all kinds of intoxicating liquors, as a 
beverage, in all the States, and the non-importa- 
tion of the same from abroad. The friends of 
temperance and humanity will, I trust, fix their 
aim on these two great points, and not be turned 
aside from them until their ends are accomplished. 
All that is wanted is perseverance and to bring 
the truths involved in this great question home 
to every honest mind in the land, and then the 
victory will be sure, for this Republic— 
time for the world. 

Said Louis Philippe to the writer: ‘“ You have 
the right of it. I look upon wine as a poison— 
total abstinence from all that can intoxicate is the 


and in 


only true principle of temperance; to avoid re- | : 
: I E I |admixture of distilled spirits. 


mark I color my water on pub lic occasions, so as 
to look like wine. I would sign your total absti- 
nence pledge, which is true and be autifully ex- 
pressed, with pleasure, but I should be called : 

fool—there are not fifteen persons in Paris i 
understand the principle of temperance as you 
and I do. You must go home and work there; 


Your people must work out the great problem, 
and then the good results of your labors at home 
will flow back on the Old “World, and in time 
benefit us.’’ 

Friends of temperance in these United States! 
You see your work before you, as laid down by 
one of the most inte ‘lligent, practical and far-see- 
ing potentates that ever ruled over any people. 

For twenty five years you have labored to stem 
the torrent, as well as roll back the vast flood of 
iniquity flowing directly from the making, 1 im- 
porting and selling of intoxicating poisons. You 
will continue your labors with increased zeal ; let 
no momentary check anywhere interfere with 
your onward course—if checked, consider it 
salutary and for some wise purpose, and to make 
the victory more certain and more enduring. Let 
us all bear in mind that we are not only laboring 
for the welfare of our own beloved country, but 
for the world. 

As for myself, after having now toiled for near 
thirty years to the very utmost of my power to 
enlighten the public on this great que stion, so 


remain for me to continue those labors. 








}one hair’s breadth to the 
the contents of a single wholesale liquor estab- | 


'than all other 
| that 


fermented spirits. 
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while the blood of my persecute d ean not a tee. 
fathers continues to flow, ever so languidly, i in 
my veins, [ sha// continue them ; and not yield 
tum Power—a Power 
which has done more to build up the kingdom of 
the Prince of Darkness and people his realms, 
causes united—a Power of which 
Prince has so long been the leader and 
patron. 
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PHILADELPHIA, ELEVENTH MONTH 1, 1856. 


FERMENTED LIQUORS AS PREVENTIVES OF 
INTEMPERANCE.—W hen we remember that it is 
the intoxicating quality of liquors, whatever may 
be their names, which constitutes the objection 
to their use as a common beverage, and produces 
so many terrible evils, it is not easy to perceive 
any just ground for the distinction made by some 
advocates of temperance between disti//ed and 
Both alcohol, 


contain the 


| stimulating property which leads to their use ; 


and in the case of the wines of commerce it may 


be saf ely urge d that few 


, if any, are free from an 
Amongst Friends in this country, we believe, 
the use of fermented intoxicating liquors has be- 
come greatly restricted; yet while temptation 
abounds, and our children, as they grow up to man- 


hood, are constantly and increasingly exposed to 
you are a better and a purer people than we are. | 


| 


vital to the moral, religious and pecuniz ary inter- | of this most necessary reform. 
ests of the world, but a short time at best can | of such, intoxicating liquors were generally ban- 


its fearful and insinuating influence, words of 
warning and facts of startling import should not 
be withheld. Especially should the dangerous 
error be controverted that the free 


an effectual preventive of intemperance. 


use of wine is 
An able 
essay on this point may be found on our pages, 
from the pen of that earnest and indefatigable 
advocate and careful inquirer, Edward C. Dela- 
van, of Albany. 

Since that article was selected, we have met 
with some editorial remarks in the London Friend, 
of the present month, which bear so strongly and 
directly on the subject that we are glad of the 
opportunity to append them. 

The question of Temperance in its true sense 
is unquestionably one of the most important of 
our day, or of any day. When abstinence from 
intoxie -ating liquors was first inculcated as a safe- 
guard and an example, many of our friends took 
an active part to promote the principle, and are 
still to be found amongst the foremost advocates 
From the tables 


But ' ished, the wine decanter disappeare d, and beer, 
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—_ and cider ccnsed to be regarded as ber »ver- 
ages. An example was set to the young and in- 
experienced ; and those who thus exercised a little 
self-denial, had the comforting reflection, that at 
their tab les none acquired or confirmed a taste, 
which has led so many to drunkenness and its 
attendant evils. Valuing this consciousness as 
highly as we do, it is to us a matter of deep re- 
gret, to see so many of our members still circu- 
late the wine cup at their tables—still place the 
decanters upon their sideboard. We have seen 
growing lads, strong, healthy and hearty, encour- 
aged by a mistaken parent to drink beer with 
their meals ; we have seen in mixed companies, 
and we do see it frequently, the wine cup handed 
indiscriminately amongst the 
memory we turn to the case of a friend of our 
youth, gifted beyond most of his contemporaries, 
talented, amiable, and at one time serious-minde d, 
yet who died a drunkard, and who, in all the 
complic ‘ated sald ries of such a death-bed, prov- 
ing terrors unutterable, as the struggling spirit 
wrestled with the last ene my, could say that it 
was at the table of a Friend, a Minister in our 
Soviety, that he acquired the taste which had 
been the means of his temporal and eternal ruin 

Knowing something of the slippery paths of 
youth and early mAnNONS SHOWING, that with 
all the safeguards with which we can surround 


guests; and in 


our beloved children, the paths still are slippery, 
and the way hazardous enough, we would press 


it most earnestly on the attention of our friends, 
how far they are justified in the course to which 
we have re ferred. 

Father! thy boy is thy hope and thy stay, the 
hope of thy manhood, the future stay of thy age. 
Thou watchest him with intensest interest as he 
bounds along the pathway of youth, and thy 
heart blesses him as he goes, and oft-times thou 
cravest for thy son the blessing of preserv: ation | 
in all his goings. Wilt thou then, canst thou 
then, wilfully lead him to a habit which has des- 
troyed more bodies and ruined more souls than | 
any other vice? If for thyse If thou canst not or 
wilt not give up thy “glass,” oh! for thy boy’ s | 
sake, for his welfare, te mporal and spiritu: il, teach | 
him to abs tain. 

Mother ! thy girls are growing up around thee, 
gladdening thy spirit with their h: appy voices, 
and with their cheerful countenances brighten- 
ing the circle of thy home. They too havea 
future before them, in contemplating which thy 
heart is often bowed in desires as earnest as for 
thy own soul, that their lot may be attended with 
as much of brightness and as little of trial as is 
consistent with the obtaining of the better inherit- 
ance. Now, of all the clouds which to them- 
selves, or to their possible connections, may 
prove most fraught with lightning to scatter their | 


of 





fairest prospects and blast their brightest hopes, 
the darkest, heaviest, and most imminent is that 
of int mperunce. Be entreated by one who knows 
of what he writes—lead thy daughters to the 
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practic e of the ole prine ciples of total ahetinenss 
—let their example thus be one to be followed 
with safety—let their influence be exerted in the 
cause of Te mperance, and thou wilt do more to 
bless them and make them a blessing than by 
any other course. 

On all who, from time to time, have had this 
matter brought before them, we would affection- 
ately urge the consideration of the text, “‘ There- 
fore to him that knoweth to do good, and doeth 
it not, to him it is sin.” 

BALTIMORE YEARLY MEETING.—We are in- 
formed by a letter from Baltimore, and also by a 
copy of the minutes, that the Yearly Meeting 
which convened in that city on the 20th ult., 
afternoon of the 23rd, and was a 
time of marked favor. 


closed on the 
Several ministers were 
in attendance from other Yearly Meetings :— 
Enos G. Pray, James Owen, Ellwood Ozburn and 
Jane Jones from that 
Adams from New York. 

Epistles of correspondence were received from 
all the other Yearly Meetings except Philadelphia, 
and were thus noticed on the minutes :— 


of Indiana, and Anna 


“The reading of these affectionate and valua- 
ble Epistles, has afresh comforted us with the 
assurance that we are borne upon the hearts of 
our dear friends, and that there appears to pre- 
vail a united travail for the promotion of the 
Truth, and of unity and love towards each other. 
We desire that this Epistolary Correspondence 
may continue to be maintained in that life and 
authority which constitute its chief value.”’ 


Several hundred copies of the London General 


| Epistle were ordered to be re-printed for distri- 


| bution. 


Richard H. Thomas, who had acceptably served 


| the meeting as Clerk for several years, requesting 


to be released, Francis T. King was appointed 
Clerk, and Ely B. Hayward, Assistant. 

The minutes record some of the exercises of 
the meeting during the examination of the con- 
dition of the subordinate meetings as represented 
in their answers to the queries, and we extract 
the following : 

‘The doctrines of the Gospel of our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ, in all their fulness and 
spirituality, remain to be very dear to us, and we 
desire that, through faithfulness and obedience, 
‘we may show, out of a good rs our 
works, with meekness and wisdom,’ and not be 
stumbling blocks in the way of honest seekers af- 
ter truth. 

We were reminded that the testimonies which 
distinguish our religious Society, and at which 
so many stumble, had not their origin with us, 
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but that the y hadnet to Christ, and that all who 
dwell in him, will be led out of the world into 
simplicity and self-denial. Though these testi- 
monials cannot change the heart, yet, as it is re- 
newed by grace, they will appear as fruits of the | 
spirit. 

Much concern was manifested that parents 
should make every effort to give their children a 
guarded religious and lite rary education, and | 
though it may involve some pecuniary sacrifice 
and trouble, and, at times, be attended with dis- 
couragements, yet we belie ‘ve that a blessing will 
rest upon such labors, whenever they are faith- 
fully persevered in. 

The d: aily re ading of the Holy Scriptures in 
our families and in private, with hearts turned 
to the Lord, is a paramount duty, and we would 
affectionately urge it upon all our members. 
Fears were expressed that too many of us were 
more concerned for the accumulation of the 
perishing riches of this world and too forgetful 
of that enduring treasure which moth and rust 
cannot corrupt, orthieves break through and steal. 

May our testimonies against slavery and in- 
temperance not be compromised at” this enlight- | 
ened day by any of our members through the 
specious temptations of the enemy. 

Finally, we desire that all our members may 
be encouraged to greater faithfulness and dili- | 
gence in their several callings and allotments 
that there may be a growth and revival among 
us to the praise of the blessed Head of the 
Church and to the peace of our own souls.” 


Baltimore Yearly 





Meeting continues its co- | 
operation with the Yearly Meetings of Indiana | 
and Ohio, in efforts to promote the education and | Fe 
general welfare of the Shawnee Indians in Kanzas. 

The committee on Nottingham Quarterly Meet- | 
ing, reported that in the 11th month last, this | 
meeting was dissolved and the members attached | 


to Baltimore Quarterly Meeting, in accordance 


with the decision of the last Yearly Meeting. 


“The Committee appointed last year to visit the 
Subordinate Meetings, made the following Re- | 
port, which was acceptable; and the situation of | 
many of the Meetings again claiming our sympa- 
thy and concern, it was concluded to continue 
the same Friends, with the addition of Jonah 
Sands, to extend such advice and assistance as | 
way may open for, and ability be given to impart. 
To the Yearly Meeting: 

The Committee appointed last year to visit the 
Subordinate Meetings, report, 

That no way opened for service, except within 
the limits of the Half Year’s Meeting of Virginia. 
A part of the Committee in 5th Month last, were 
at the Half Year’s Meeting held at Black Creek, 
which was largely attended, on First day morn- 
ing by Friends, and those not in membership 
with us, and it was felt to be a time of favor. We 
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also attended both of the Monthly Meetings, visit- 
ed some of the families as way opened, and gave 
such advice and assistance as we felt able to im- 
part, believing we were favored to enter into 
near sympathy with our dear Friends, who are 
very much stripped some places, and to en- 
courage them to look unto the Head of the Church, 
who alone is able to strengthen and support them 
in all their trials. We are united in the judg- 
ment, that it would be right to continue the Com- 
mittee, or appoint another to extend care to the 
Subordinate Meetings as way may open for it.” 


At the close of the Yearly Meeting, this Com- 
mittee, composed of eleven men and fourteen 
women, met together and way seemed to open 


| for service among the meetings generally, and 


with families to some extent. 

The Clerk of the Meeting of Ministers and 
Elders, informed the Yearly Meeting that our 
beloved friend Richard H. Thomas had been 
liberated to attend London Yearly Meeting, and 
for other religious services within its limits. . 


Love and unity having prevailed from sitting 


| to sitting, the close was very solemn, soon after 


| the reading of the following minute :— 


“Having come up to our Annual Assembly 


» under feelings of great weakness and unworthi- 


ness, we have now to acknowledge with grateful 
hearts, that the Lord has not been unmindful of 
us, but has condescended to refresh our souls 
together, and enable us from day to day to 
transact the business that has been before us in 
much love and unity; and under a measure of 
that precious feeling, the Meeting concluded— 
to convene at the usual time next year, if the 
Lord permit.” 


Marriep, on the 2Ist of 8th mo. last, at Friends’ 
| Meeting, Waterloo, C. W., Cares R. Brown to Priscriia 
E., daughter of John and Harriet Brewer, all of Kings- 


| ton Monthly Meeting. 


Ohio, on the ]1th of 


Diep, in Clark Co., 7th mo. 
last, Extsan ANDERSON, in the 83d year of his age; a 
member of Green Plain Monthly Meeting. 

, At Poughkeepsie, Dutchess County, N. Y., on 
the 26th of 4th month, last, Eminy, eldest daughter of 
Abel and Phebe S. Adams, in the 19th year of her age. 

She was amiable and gentle in her disposition, and 
possessed of more than ordinary intellectual endow- 
ments. 

In quite early life she felt the blessed influences of 
the Holy Spirit operating upon her young and suscep- 
tible mind; and by obedience to its voice, she became 
an example to all who knew her. ; 

She was, for a considerable time, a pupil at Provi- 
dence Boarding School, and considered it a privilege 
to attend the meetings of Friends in that city ; where, 
as she afterwards expressed, she often experienced 
blessed seasons. 

After this she attended a fashionable school. There 
she was induced to participate in some of the vanities 
of the world, and Jost the tenderness of spirit and 
peace of mind which she had once enjoyed, and for 
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some time thought the Holy Spirit hs = Seapine n ihe r. 
On her death bed she felt so serious ly the loss she 
had sustained, that she asked of her father a promise, 


which was readily granted—not to send her sisters to | 


a fashionable school; and expressed, that if her time 
could be spent over again, she would more earnestly 
seek 

Her last illness was short. She experienced much 
bodily suffering, and during the first part of the time, 
yassed through severe mental conflicts. 


After one of these periods, in which not a tear could | 


be shed, the voice of supplication was heard in the 
room, during whi 
Tears of gratitude and love relieved her feelings, and 
she exclaimed, “ Oh, aunt, I am happy !” 


Her remaining strength was spent in prayer to Him | 
behalf 


who had thus raised her in 
of her beloved father, 
be humaz for 


in 
and for 


all. 


newness of life, 
sisters and brothers, 
her love embraced 


all 


1 family ; 


She exhorted those who had the privilege of being | 


with her, to prepare to meet their God by living 
life of the righteous; and left 
counsel for her young friends, 
the fashions and vanities of 
them to holiness and virtue. 


At the near approach of death, she was graciously 


the 
love and 
warning them against 
the world, and exhorting 


messages of 


permitted to have a foretaste of that bliss which awaits | © 


the redeemed of the Lord. 

Thus this dear young friend passed away 
countenance radiant with the joys of heaven, clearly 
showing that death had lost its sting, and that the 
victory was won through our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ. 


, with her 


NOTICE TO CONTRACTORS. 
House for the Yearly A eeling, Plain fi ld, Ind. 
Propos ils w ill be 
Friends’ Yearly Me 
field, Hendricks C 
mo. next. Separate 
Masonry, Carpentry, 


ived for building and finishing 
House, in the town of Plain- 
Indiana, until the 17th of Llth 


rece 
eting 
ounty, 


or for furnishing stone, brick or 
other building material. Undertakers will be expected 
to give good recommendation and security for the 
faithful performance of contracts. Plan and specifica- | 
tions may be had by applying to Shildes Moore or 
Charles Lowder, Plainfield, Indiana ; and information 
relative to the same from any of the undersigned 
Building Committee: 
Shildes Moore, 
James Kersey, 
Isaac Baldwin, 
Joseph Emmons, 


Charles Lowder, 
Alfred Hadley, 

Beriah Kenyon, 
Levi Woody. 


NOTICE. 

A stated meeting of the Female Society of Philadel- 
phia for the Relief and Employment of the Poor, will 
be held at the House of Industry, No. 70 north Seventh 
street, on 7th day afternoon the Ist of 11th mo. 

JULIANNA Ranpo.pu, Clerk. 


For Frieuds’ Review. 


DISUNITY AND ITS REMEDY. 


In view of the disunity and dissension at pre- 
sent so rife within our borders, my attention has 
been directed to the peculiar position occupied 
by our re lis ious Socie ty—a position essenti: lly 
different from that of other re ‘ligious communities. 
The Romish sect has its popes ‘and councils, from 
whose fiat is no appeal, however opposed their 


dicta to religion and common sense. The Epis- 


copacy of England has its gradations of ecclesias- 
tical rank, from the curate at thirty pounds a 


after the adorning which comes by Jesus Christ. | 


h she felt the evidence of acceptance. 


bids will also be received for the | 
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year, to the primate at twice as many thous: inds 
| —and veneration for the clergy is among the first 
lessons inculeated into the mind of childhood. 
The Presbyterians have their Synods, and the 
Methodists their Conferences, composed of privi- 
leged persons and invested with recognized 
authority. This authority, self-constituted in 
some communities and delegated in others, but 
virtually independent in all, is a manifest safe- 
| guard against open schism ; for whatever differ- 
ence of private opinion may exist, a reverence for 
| vested rights and recognized power, is habitual 
to man, if not inherent in him. They are sur- 
rounded as with a halo—shadowy, indeed, but 
| not the less mysterious and unap proach: able. 

But with the Soc iety of Friends the case is 
different. With us is no establishment of Synod 
or Council, composed principally of one class, and 
regarded with a feeling akin to veneration, as the 
centre of authority and the exponent of public 
| sentiment. Humanly speaking, our church 
government is esse sntially democratic—we recog- 
| nize no outward head—our ministers and ek lers 
| are invested with no exclusive authority to con- 
| trol our-action or to regulate our discipline. In 
| fact, they possess no influence other than that 
| unconscious one which results from being clothed 

with humility, and which renders them highly 
| esteemed for the work’s sake. Where, then, 
our barrier against disunity and separation? 
Clearly in the prevalence of that love which 
thinketh no evil—in a willingness to bear each 
other’s burdens—in letting nothing be done 
through strife or vainglory, but in each esteeming 
other better than himself. These are trite say- 
ings, self-evident truths. But how, in our im- 
| perfect condition, can they be uniformly acted 
j}upon? Societies, entrenc shed within outworks 
of human invention and authority, may retain 
their name and position long after the corroding 
worm of disunity has attacked their vitals; but 
our camp is fortified by no devices of human 
wisdom and power, and our very existence as a 
Society depends, not in a theoretical belief in the 
immediate and perceptible influence of the Holy 
Spirit, but in daily dwelling under that influence 
—in seeking by earnest, confiding prayer (as well 
in our daily intercourse as in the transaction of 
chureh affairs) to have more of the mind that 
was in Christ Jesus, who, when he was reviled, 
reviled not again—when he suffered he threatened 
not. O for more of that meekness and lowliness 
which characterized our holy Redeemer—more 
of that willingness to sit as Mary at his feet and 
hear the gracious words that proceed out of his 
mouth. Thus, and thus alone, can we fulfil the 
apostolic injunction to cleanse ourselves from all 
filthiness of the flesh and spirit, perfecting holi- 
ness in the fear of God. Thus, and thus alone, 
can we walk worthy of the vocation wherewith 
we are called, and keep the unity of the Spirit, 
which is the bond of peace. 

Were there more of this holy, this elevating 


is 
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principle among us; were we lew sensitive to 

our own self-importance, and, as Elijah, more 

jealous for the Lord God of Hosts, disunity and 

separation would be unknown amongst us ; judges 

would be restored, as at the first, and counsellors | 
as at the beginning; violence would no more be | 
heard in our land, wasting nor destruction within 
our borders ; our walls might again be called Sal- 
vation, and our gates Praise. Our privileges are 
indeed great, but our responsibilities are equally | 
so. May we then as individuals and as a Society 

seek to dwell in the secret place of the Most High, 

that we may abide under the shadow of the Al- | 
mighty. Thus, dwelling near the fountain of 

light and love, we shall be endued with that wis- 

dom which cometh from aboye—united in a 

closer bond of brotherhood—brought into nearer 

unity of spirit—and shall find, as of old, that His 

truth is indeed our shield and buckler. 

WW 


Rock wood, Canada West. 


Arctic Explorations in the years 1853,—54,-’55. 
3y Evisua Kent Kang, M.D. 
[Continued from page 110.] 

March 31. Everything looked promising, and 
we were only waiting for intelligence that our 
advance party had deposited its provisions in 
safety to begin our transit of the bay. Except 
a few sledge lashings and some trifling accoutre- 
ments to finish, all was ready. 

*-We were at work cheerfully, sewing away at 
‘he skins of some moccasins by the blaze of our 
lamps, when, toward midnight, we heard the 
noise of steps above, and the next minute Son- 
tag, Ohlsen, and Petersen came down into the 

vabin. Their manner startled me even 
than their unexpected appearance aboard. 
were swollen and haggard, 
speak. 

Their story was a fearful one. They had left 
their companions in the ice, risking ‘their own 
lives to bring us the news: Brooks, Baker, Wil- 
son, and Pierre were all lying frozen and dis- 
abled. Where? They could not tell: some- 
where in among the hummocks to the north and 
east ; it was drifting heavily round them when 
they parted. Irish Tom had stayed by to feed 
and care for the others; 
sorely against them. 
them further 


more 
They 
and hardly able to 


but the chances were | 


It was in vain to question | 
They had evidently travelled a} 
great distance, ee they were sinking with fatigue 
and hunger, and could hardly be rallied enough | 
to tell us the direction in which the *y had come. 
My first impulse was to move on the instant | 


with an unencumbered party: a rescue, to be 
effective or even hopeful, could not be too prompt. | 
What pressed on my mind most was, where the 
sufferers were to be looked for among the drifts. 
Ohlsen seemed to have his faculties rather more 
at command than his associates, and I thought 
that he might assist us as a guide; but he was 
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sinking with exheustion, and if he went with us 
we must carry him. 

There was not a moment to be lost. While 
some were still busy with the new-comers and 
getting ready a hasty meal, others were rigging 


out the “ Little Willie’ with a buffalo-cover, a 


| small tent, and a package of pemmican ; and, as 


soon as we could hurry through our arrangements, 
Ohlsen was strapped on in a fur bag, legs wrap- 
ped in dog-skins and eiderdown, and we were 
off upon the ice. Our party consisted of nine 
men and myself. We carried only the clothes 
on our backs. The thermometer stood at —46°, 
seventy-eight degrees below the freezing-point. 

A well-known peculiar tower of ice, called by 
the men the “ Pinnacly Berg,” served as our 
first land-mark : other icebergs of colossal size, 
which stretched in long beaded lines across the 
bay, helped to guide us afterwards; and it was 
not until we had travelled for sixteen hours that 
we began to lose our way. 

We knew that our lost companions must be 
somewhere in the area before us, within a radius 
of forty miles. Mr. Ohlsen who had been for 
fifty hours without rest fell asleep as soon as we 
began to move, and awoke now with unequivocal 
signs of mental disturbance. It became evident 
that he had lost the bearing of the icebergs, 
which in form and colgr endlessly repeated them- 
selves; and the uniformity of the vast field of 
snow utterly forbade the hope of local land- 
marks. 

Pushing ahead of the party, and clambering 
over some rugged ice-piles, I came to a long level 
floe, which I thought might probably have at- 
tracted the eyes of weary men in circumstances 
like our own. It was a light conjecture ; but it 
was enough to turn the scale, for there was no 
other to balance it. I gave orders to abandon 
the sledge, and disperse in search of foot-marks. 
We raised our tent, placed our pemmican in 

cache, except a small allowance for each man to 
carry on his person ; and poor Ohlsen, now just 
able to kee »p his legs, was liberated from his bag. 
The thermometer had fallen by this time to 
—49°.3, andthe wind was setting in sharply from 
the northwest. It was out of the question to 
halt: it required brisk exercise to keep us from 
free zing. I could not even melt ice for water; 

and, at these temperatures, any resort to snow 
| for the purpose of allaying thirst was followed 
by bloody lips and tongue: it burnt like caustic. 

It was indispensable then that we should move 
on, looking out for traces as we went. Yet when 
the men were ordered to spread themselves, so 
as to multiply the chances, though they all obey- 
ed heartily, some painful impress of solit: ary dan- 


| ger, or perhaps it may have been the v: wrying 


configuration of the ice-field, kept them closing 
up continually into a single group. The strange 
manner in which some of us were affected I now 
attribute as much to shattered nerves as to the 
direct influence of the cold. Men like McGary 
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and Bonsall, who had stood out our severest 
marches, were seized with trembling-fits and 
short bee ath ; and, in spite of all my efforts to 
keep up an example of sound bearing, I fainted 
twice on the snow. 

We had been nearly eighteen hours out with- 
out water or food, when a new hope cheered us. 
I think it was Hans, our Esquimaux hunter, who 
thought he saw a broad sledge-track. The drift 
had nearly effaced it, and we were some of us 
doubtful at first whether it was not one of those 
accidental rifts which the gales make in the sur- 
face-snow. But, as we traced.it on to the deep 
snow among the hummocks, we were led to foot- 
steps; and, following these with religious care, 
we at last came in sight of a small American flag 
fluttering from a hummock, and lower down a 
little Masonic banner hanging from a tent-pole 
hardly above the drift. It was the camp of our 
disabled comrades: we reached it after an un- 
broken march of twenty-one hours. 

The little tent was nearly covered. I was not 
among the first tocome up; but, when I reached 
the tent curtain, the men were standing in silent 
file on each side of it. With more kindness and 
delicacy of feeling than is often supposed to be- 
long to sailors, but which is almost characteristic, 
they intimated their wish that I should go in 
alone. As I crawled in, and, coming upon the 
darkness, heard before me the burst of welcome 
gladness that came from the four poor fellows 
stretched on their backs, and then for the first 
time the cheer outside, my weakness and my 
gratitude together almost overcame me. ‘ They 
had expected me : they were sure I would come!” 

We were now fiftee n souls; the thermometer 
seventy-five degrees below the freezing-point : 
and our sole accommodation a tent barely able to 
contain eight persons : more than half our party 
were obliged to keep from freezing by walking 
outside while the others sle »pt. 
halt long. Each of us took a turn of two hours’ 
sleep ; and we prepared for our homeward march. 

We took with us nothing but the tent, furs to 
protect the rescued party, and food for a journey 
of fifty hours. Every thing else was abandoned. 
Two large buffalo-bags, each made of four skins, 
were doubled up, so as to form a sort of sack, 
lined on each side with fur, closed at the bottom 
but opened at the top. This was laid on the 
sledge; the tent, smoothly folded, serving as a 
floor. The sick, with their limbs sewed up care- 
fully in reindeer-skins, were placed upon the bed 
of buffalo-robes, in a half-ree ‘lining posture ; other 
skins and blanke t-bags were thrown above them; 
and the whole litter was lashed together so as to 
allow but a single opening opposite the mouth 
for breathing. 

This necessary work cost us a great deal 
time and effort ; but it was essential to the lives 
of the sufferers. It took us no less than four 
hours to strip and refresh them, and then to em- 
bale them in the manner I have described. Few 


We could not | 
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of us escaped without frost-bitten fingers: the 
thermometer was at 55°.6 below zero, and a slight 
wind added to the severity of the cold. 

It was completed at last, however; all hands 
stood round ; and, after repeating a short prayer, 
we set out on our retreat. It was fortunate in- 
deed that we were not inexperienced in sledging 
over the ice. A great part of our track lay 
among a succession of hummocks; some of them 
extending in long lines, fifteen and twenty feet 
high, and so uniformly steep that we had to turn 
them by a considerable deviation from our direct 
course; others that we had forced our way 
through, far above our heads in height, lying in 
parallel ridges, with the space between too nar- 
row for the sledge to be lowered into it safely, 
and yet not wide enough for the runners to cross 
without the aid of ropes to stay them. These 
spaces too were generally choked with light snow, 
hiding the openings between the ice-fragments. 
They were fearful traps to disengage a limb from, 
for every man knew that a fracture or a sprain 
even would cost him his life. Besides all this, 
the sledge was top- -heavy with its load: the 
maimed men could not bear to be lashed down 
tight enough to secure them against falling off. 
Notwithstanding our caution in rejecting every 
superfluous burden, the weight, including bags 
and tent, was eleven hundred pounds. 

And yet our march for the first six hours was 
very cheering. We made by vigorous pulls and 
lifts nearly a mile an hour, and reached the new 
floes before we were absolutely weary. Our 
sledge sustained the trial admirably. Ohlsen, 
restored by hope, walked steadily at the leading 
belt of the sledge-lines; and I began to feel cer- 
tain of reaching our halfway station of the day 
before, where we had left our tent. But we were 
still nine miles from it, when, almost without 
premonition, we all became aware of an alarming 
failure of our energies. 

I was of course familiar with the benumbed 
and almost lethargic sensation of extreme cold ; 
and once, when exposed in the midwinter of 


| Baffin’s Bay, I had experienced symptoms which 


| compared to the diffused paralysis of the elec- 
tro-galvanic shock. But I had treated the sleepy 
comfort of freezing as something like the embel- 
lishment of romance. I had evidence now to 
the contrary. 

Bonsall and Morton, two of our stoutest men, 
came to me, begging permission to sleep: “ they 
were not cold: the wind did not enter them now: 
a little sleep was all they wanted.” Presently 
Hans was found nearly stiff under a drift; and 
Thomas, bolt upright, had his eyes closed, and 
could hardly articulate. At last, John Blake 
threw himself on the snow, and refused to rise. 
They did not complain of feeling cold; but it 
was in vain that I wrestled, boxed, ran, argued, 
jeered or reprimanded: an immediate halt could 
not be avoided. 

We pitched our tent with much difficulty. 
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Our hands‘were too 0 powerless to strike a fire : , the crippled were repacked in n their » robes, and 
we were obliged to do without water or food. | we sped briskly toward the hummock-ridges 
Even the spirits (whiskey) had frozen at the | which lay between us and the Pinnacly Berg. 
men’s feet, under all the coverings. We put| The hummocks we had to meet came properly 
Bonsall, Ohlsen, Thomas, and Hans, with the | under the designation of squeezed ice. <A great 
other sick men, well inside the tent, and crowded | chain of bergs stretching from northwest to south- 
in as many others as we could. Then, leaving east, moving with the tides, had compressed the 
the party in charge of Mr. McGary, with orders | surface-floes ; and, rearing them up on their 
to come on after four hours’ rest, I ‘pushed ahead | edges, produced an area more like the volcanic 
with William Godfrey, who volunteered to be my | pedragal of the basin of Mexico than any thing 
companion. My aim was to reach the halfway | else I can compare it to. 
tent, and thaw some ice and pemmican before It required desperate efforts to work our way 
the others arrived. . over it,—literally desperate, for our strength fail. 
The floe was of level ice, and the walking ex- | ed us anew, and we began to lose our self-con- 
cellent. I cannot tell how long it took us to| trol. We could not abstain any longer from eat- 
make the nine miles; for we were in a strange | ing snow: our mouths swelled, and some of us 
sort of stupor, and had little apprehension of time. | | became speechless. Happily the day was warmed 
It was probably about four hours. We kept our- | | by a clear sunshine, and the thermometer rose 
selves awake by imposing on each other a con-| to —4° in the shade : otherwise we must have 
tinued articulation of words; they must have | frozen. 
been incoherent enough. I recall’ the hours as| Our halts multiplied, and we fell half-sleeping 
among the most wretched I > wve ever gone |on the snow. I could not prevent it. Strange 
through: we were neither of us in our right | _ to say, it refreshed us. I ventured upon the ex- 
senses, and retained a tery cutie recollection | | periment myself, making Riley wake me at the 
of what preceded our arrival at the tent. We both | end of three minutes; and I felt so much bene- 
of us, however, remember a bear, who walked lei- fited by it that I timed the men in the same way. 
surely before us and tore up as he went a jumper | | They : sat on the runners of the sledge, fell asleep 
that Mr. McGary had improvidently thrown off | instantly, and were forced te wakefulness when 
the day before. ‘He tore it into shreds and rolled | their three minutes were out. 
it into a ball, but never offered to interfere with | By eight in the evening we emerged from the 
our progress. I remember this, and with it a! floes. The sight of the Pinnacly Berg revived 
confused sentiment that our tent and buffalo-|us. We now took a longer rest, and reached the 
robes might probably share the same fate. God- | ' brig at 1 p.m., we believe without a halt. 
frey, with whom the memory of this day’s work I say we be ese ; and here perhapsis the most 
may atone for many faults of a later time, had a! decided proof of our suffering : we were delirious, 
better e ye than myself; and, looking some miles | and had ceased to entertain a sane apprehension 
ahead, he could see that our tent was under rgoing | lof the circumstances about us. We moved on 
the same unceremonious treatment. I thought I | like men in a dream. Our footmarks seen after- 
saw it too, but we were so drunken with cold that | ward showed that we had steered a bee-line for 
we strode on steadily, and, for aught I know, | the brig. It must have been bya sort of instinct, 
without quickening our pace. for it left no impress on the memory. Bonsall 
Probably our approach saved the contents of the | was sent staggering ahead, and reac shed the brig ; 
tent; for when we reached it the tent was unin- | he had fallen repeatedly at the track-lines: but 
jured, though the bear had overturned it, tossing | he delivered with punctilious accuracy the mes- 
the buffalo-robes and pemmican into the snow ;|s sages I had sent by him to Dr. Hayes. I thought 
we missed only a couple of blanket-bags. What | myself the soundest of all, for I went through all 
we recollect, however, and perhaps all we recol- the formula of sanity, and can recall the mutter- 
lect, is, that we had great difficulty in raising it. | ing delirium of my comrades when we got back 
We crawled into our reindeer sleeping-bags, with- | to the cabin of our brig. Yet I have been told 
out speaking, and for the next three hours slept | since of some spe eches and some orders too of 
on in a dreamy but intense slumber. When I | mine, which I should have remembered for their 
awoke, my long beard was a mass of ice, frozen absurdity if my mind had retained its balance. 
fast. to the buffalo-robe : Godfrey had to cut me Petersen and Whipple came out to meet us 
out with his jack-knife. Four days after my es-| about two miles from the brig. They brought 
cape, I found my woollen comfortable with a| my dog-team, with the restoratives I had sent for 
goodly share of my beard still adhering to it. by Bonsall. I do not remember their coming. 
We were able to melt water and get some s a Dr. Hayes entered with judicious energy upon the 
cooked before the rest of our party arrived : treatment which our condition called for, adminis- 
took them but five hours to walk the nine on tering morphine freely, and after the usual fric- 
They were doing well, and, considering the cir-|tions. He reported none of our brain-symptoms 
cumstances, in wonderful spirits. The day was | as serious, referring them properly to the class of 
most providentially windless, with a clear sun. | those indications of exhausted power which yield 
All enjoyed the refreshment we had got ready :' to generous dict and rest. Mr. Ohlsen suffered 
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some time om strabismus and Minden: two 
others underwent amputation of parts of the foot, 
without unpleasant consequences; and two died 
in spite of all our efforts. This rescue party had 
been out for seventy-two hours. We had halted 
in all eight hours, half our number r sleeping at a 
time. WwW e travelled between eighty and ninety 
miles, most of the way dragging a heavy sledge. 

The mean temperature of the whole time, inclu- 


ding the warmest hours of three days, was at | 


minus 41°.2. We had no water exce pt at our | 
two halts, and were at no time able to intermit | 
vigorous exercises without freezing. 

(To be continued.} 


GREAT IMPROVEMENT IN IRON MANUFACTURE. 


The conversion of cast iron into malleable iron, 
as heretofore managed, is a laborious and difficult 
process, with results never very closely approxi- 
mating to perfection. Forged iron is the most 
uncertain commodity that enters into commerce, 
or is ever entrusted with human safety. Yet our 
whole civilization rests upon it. 

This gives great interest to the report of a re- 
cent invention, or, as the English papers call it, 
“ discovery,’’ made by Mr. Bessemer, in England, 
of a process of converting cast iron into malleable 
iron, not only without puddling and forging, but 
substantially without fuel. The che mical differ- 
ence between cast iron and wrought is, that the 
former contains four or five per cent. of carbon, 
while the latter contains none, or rather not more 
than } percent. The problem of the manufacture is 
to burn up the carbon without burning up the 
iron, or rather without burning up too much of 
the latter. The old process is called “ puddling”’ 
—melting the carbonized iron into a puddle, and 
stirring it up till it grows thick and can be ham- 
mered. 

Mr. Bessemer introduces the melted iron into 
a cylinder so constructed that he can blow air 
into any part of the liquid mass, and the effect 
of this is to produce the rapid combustion of the 
carbon, which raises the heat so as to keep the 
decarbonized iron still liquid, and the ebullition 
carries off the slag in the shape of foam. When 
the carbon is suflici iently consumed, the melted 
mass is partly drawn off "by a tap into moulds— 
pure homogeneous malleab le iron. Fresh pig or 
scraps are then added to what is left, which melt 
directly with the intense heat, and by the blast 
acting on the added carbon the heat is again in- 
creased without the addition of a particle of fuel. 
Thus the melting and decarbonizing are kept up 
by the very fuel contained in the pigs themselves ! 
Ten per cent. less iron is said to be oxydized in this 
process, and the result is a homogeneous product, 
or one of equal hardness and tenacity throughout. 
The saving of labor is of course immense. Steel 
is produced by simply running off the iron when 
it has parted with only about half its carbon. - 
Nasmyth, the great iron master of England, i 
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said to be satiafied that Mr. Ditties hie oe ed 
| the great problem.— Boston Chronicle. 


INCREASE OF JEWS. 


An intelligent writer in the North American 
Review supposes that no class of immigrants has 
increased more rapidly in this country than the 

| Hebrew. In 185V, a man might count upon his 
fingers all the § Synagogues in the land; now there 
are at least a quarter of a million Jews, from 
| eighty to ninety Synagogues, and a multitude of 
smaller communities where a nucleus exists, 
| which will soon grow intoa Synagogue.—The 
| city of New York alone, has twenty Synagogues 
and thirty thousand Jews—about one-twentieth 
of its population being such. ‘here are Syna- 


| gogues in all the chief cities of the seaboard— 
; two in Boston, five in Baltimore, three in New 
| Orleans, two in Charleston, and four in Cincinnati. 


“ ABIDE WITH US.” 
Tarry with me, UO my Saviour, 
For the day is passing by; 
See, the shades of evening gather, 
* And ae night is drawing nigh ; 
Tarry with me, tarry with me; 
Pass me not unheeded by! 


Many friends were gathered round me, 
iu thé bright*lays of the past; 

But the grave has closed above them, 
And | linger here the last. 

l am lonely, tarry with me 
Lill the ureary night is passed. 


Dimm’d for me is earthly beauty, 
Yet the spirit’s eye would fain 

Rest upon thy lovely features ; 
Shali | seek, dear Lord, in vain? 


{ 
Tarry with me, U my Saviour, 
Let me see thy smile again! 
Dull my ear to earth-born music, 
Speak thou, Lord, in words of cheer ; 
Feeble, tottering, my footsteps, 
Sinks my heart with suaden fear. 


Cast thine arms, dear Lord, around me— 
Let me feel thy presence near. 


Faithful memory paints befare me 
Every deed and thought of sin ; 

Open thou the healing tountain— 
Uleanse my guilty soul within. 

Tarry, thou forgiving Saviour,— 
Wash me whoily trom my sin. 


Deeper, deeper grow the shadows ; 
Paler now the glowing west ; 
Swift the night of death advances, 
Shali it be the night of rest? 

Tarry with me, U my Saviour, 
Lay my head upon thy breast! 


Feeble, trembling, fainting, dying, 
Lord, I cast myself on thee. 

Tarry with me through the darkness— 
While | sleep still watch by me, 

Till the morning ; then awake me, 
Dearest Lord, to dwell with thee. 





FRIENDS’ 


REVIEW. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Foreien InTELLIGENcE.—Advices from Liverpool to 
the 11th ult. have been received. 


The direct news from Naples tothe 29th of 9th mo. in- 
timates that the King is still determined to resist all 
demands and remonstrances ; but some of the Germna 
papers report that he has been induced to make some 
concessions. The Austrian Gazette says, he has written 
letters to Queen Victoria and the Emperor Napoleon, 
stating that he desires to send a representative to the 
new Conference, which will probably take place at 
Paris, who will communicate the organic reforms and 
the general amnesty which he intends granting to his 
subjects. It is thought probable that the other powers 
will wait for theaction of the Congress, the convening 
of which may be hastened for this reason. The Eng- 
lish fleet remained at Ajaccio, and the French at 
Toulon, at the last accounts, while Russian, Spanish 
and Austrian vessels were all about to be sent to the 
Mediterranean. 


An allied squadron is said to have been ordered to 
the Black Sea, on account of the difficulty respecting 
the Isle of Serpents, and an Austrian one to Constanti- 
nople. 


The Danubian Principalities are represented as be- 
ing in a very uneasy condition. The harvest has been 
poor, which, with the exhaustion consequent upon con- 
tinued occupation by foreign armies, has made the 
price of provisions very high. An account has been 
received from the mouth of the Danube, that the 
Austrians had suddenly occupied Galatz and Ibrail, 
and seized all the ports of the Danube. This move- 
ment will probably embarrass the action of the Com- 
mission for settling the boundaries and government of 
the Principalities. Notwithstanding these threatening 
appearances in various quarters, Francé, Austria and 
Russia have reduced their armies, and England is in 
the act of doing so also. 


The French Ambassadorto the Swiss Confederation 
has asked of the President, in the name of the French 


government, an amnesty for the royalists of Neufchatel. | 


It if believed the federal government will assent to this 


only on condition that the King of Prussia shall re- | 


nounce his claims in that canton. 

France is organizing an expedition in Algeria 
against the Kabyles, a native race hitherto uncon- 
quered, numbering about 700,000, and occupying a 
fertile and cultivated region between the French pro- 
vinces of Algiers and Constantine. 

The new metal called aluminium has become al- 
ready cheaper than ‘silver, and is sold in Paris for 
300f the kilogramme; but being very light, it will 
reach five or six times the extent of silver. Very 
nicely made tea and coffee pots, spoons, &c., are al- 
ready to be seen inythe shops of the jewellers of the 
French capital. 


Professor Morse has succeeded in telegraphing over 
the united wires of the English and Irish Telegraph 
Company, a distance of 2,000 miles, at the rate of 210 
signals per minute; thus proving, it is thought, the 
practicability of a trans-atlantic communication. 


A recent census of the Russian empire shows a 


population of 63,000,000. At the accession of the late 
Emperor Nicholas, in 1825, the population was 
51,000,000. The empire contains 112 different peoples, 
divided into 12 principal races, of which the Sclavo- 
nian is the most numerous. 

Preparations were making in British India, at our 
last dates, for an expedition to the Persian Gulf, the 
Persians having, as was reported, taken Herat, con- 
trary to treaty stipulations. 

Eighteen miles ef the Egyptian railroad from Cairo 
to Suez had been finished on the 25th of 9th month. 


From Nicaragua we learn that Walker having with- 
drawn his troops from Massaya, it was at once occu- 
pied by the forces of the combined Central American 
States, to the number of 4,000. On the 12th, Walker 
advanced with 1,000 men, and a battle took place 
near Granada, in which the confederates were defeat- 
ed and driven back to Massaya. The next day, re- 
ceiving information that Granada was besieged by 
1400 of the combined troops, he returned thither and 
succeeded in driving them off with great slaughter, 
capturing their commanders and field pieces. His 
own loss is reported trifling. 


In consequence of the large export of silver from 
France, the issue of gold five franc pieces has been 
| authorized, and the Bank of France has contracted with 
|the Mint for the coinage of ten millions of these 
| pieces. The value will be 96 cents and 65-100 of our 
| currency. 


Domestic.—A company of 250 emigrants having en- 
tered Kansas, through Iowa, on the 10th ult., were 
arrested by a large body of U.S. troops, their baggage 
broken open and searched, and their arms taken from 
them. They were taken prisoners to Lecompton, 
where Gov. Geary discharged them, as he had pre- 
viously furnished them, through an agent dispatched 
to inform him of their approach, with a document 
requesting all military officers in the territory to per- 
mit them to pass without interruption if they con- 
ducted themselves peaceably. A subsequent official 
letter from him, detailing the circumstances, states 
| that in addition to the ordinary arms of emigrants, 
the wagons of the party contained a large supply, 
evidently intended for a military organization ; that 
the reports of the officers show that they had none of 
| the necessary appurtenances of peaceful settlers ; and 
that he released them on condition of disbanding their 
combination. A Free State Convention was held at 
Topeka on the 16th, in which it was decided not to 
hold an election for Presidential electors, under the 
State organization, on account of the prevalent dis- 
turbance and distress. The trial of the Free State 
prisoners charged with murder, was to begin on the 
17th. <An official letter from Gov. Geary, dated 
the 10th ult., declares that peace is restored; that 
for two weeks no outrages had been authentically 
| reported ; that many notorious agitators of all parties 
| had left the territory; that he would keep a perma- 
| nent force on the northern frontier for its protection ; 
and that he should shortly proceee with a small force 
in pursuit of a gang of thieves who were said to be 
pillaging the southern part of the territory. 

Two members of the San Francisco Vigilance Com- 
| mittee have been arrested by the Sheriff of New York, 
on the complaint of Wm. Mulligan, expelled by them 
| from California, and have been required to give bail 

in $25,000. 


‘now fell at Lynchburg, Va., on the night of the 
14th ult, and at Richmond and Charlestown, Va., 
and Weldon, N. C., on the 22d. The first snow of the 
season fell on the White Mountains about the same 
time. 

A plot is said to have been discovered among the 
| Slaves of Union County, Ark., to rise in insurrection 
jon the day of the Presidential election. The con- 
| Spiracy is supposed to be quite extensive, and has 
| excited great consternation in that region. 


An ice machine has lately been completed at the 
Cuyahoga Iron Works, Cleveland, Ohio, which, it is 
| stated, is capable of producing one ton of solid crystal 
ice in 20 hours. A trial has recently been made with 
the above result, while the mercury stood at 80 de- 
grees in the apartment. The estimated expense of 
manufacturing ice by such a machine is $5 per ton, 
or one-fourth of a cent per pound. 








